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Railroads’ Problems 
Command Attention 


Broad National Program Studied 
Following Settlement of 
Dispute over Wages 


DIFFICULTIES ARE SERIOUS 


Heavy Indebtedness and Need of 
Consolidations Make an Early 
Solution Imperative 














The decision of the railroads of the na- 
tion not to impose the 15 per cent reduction 
in wages for workers has resulted in a 
temporary breathing spell for one of Amer- 
ica’s most important and most vital in- 
dustries. Consequently the strike which 
the railroad workers had announced for 
December 1 has been averted, thus re- 
moving the danger of throwing the entire 
transportation system into a state of con- 
fusion and the nation into chaos. 

This settlement of the railroad dispute 
is primarily the result of the recommenda- 
tions of the emergency board which was 
appointed by the President of the United 
States to examine the justice of the claims 
of the employers and their workers. After 
hearing witnesses from both sides and 
examining volumes of evidence, the fact- 
finding board declared that, in its opinion, 
the wage reduction was unnecessary and 
unjustifiable and that other means should 
be adopted to solve the perplexing railroad 
problem. 


Findings of Board 


While the railroads were under no legal 
compulsion to accept the recommendations 
of the emergency board, there were com- 
pelling moral reasons for their compliance 
with the suggestion. Had they insisted 
upon putting the reduction into effect, a 
nationwide strike would have resulted, and 
responsibility would have been laid at the 
door of the employers for their failure to 
accept the recommendations of the com- 
mission. The settlement is regarded as 
another victory for the machinery which 
has been established to prevent labor dis- 
turbances in the railroad industry. This 
machinery is of such nature as to make 
strikes possible only after every means of 
negotiation, mediation, and arbitration 
has been exhausted. It enables both 
sides to present their views and to work 
toward a solution of the problems without 
resorting to a strike. 

It is agreed on all hands that both sides 
had a strong case in the recent dispute. 
It is no secret that the railroads are in a 
serious financial condition, that a third of 
them are bankrupt, that an overwhelming 
majority of them are making no net in- 
come at all. For the first six months of 
this year, for example, only 13 per cent of 
all the railroads of the country showed a 
net profit from their operations. Under 
these circumstances, the railroads felt that 
a wage reduction was entirely necessary 
and justifiable. They pointed out, fur- 
thermore, that the workers were given a 
seven per cent wage increase in 1937 when 
it appeared that recovery was on the way, 
and since the recovery did not continue, 
the workers should be willing to accept the 
proposed cut. 

The railroad owners brought forth other 
evidence to bolster their case. They can- 
not increase rates as a means of adding to 
their revenue. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which must authorize freight 
and passenger rate increases, last March 
refused to permit the roads to raise their 
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Wanted -- The Best 


Some time ago THe AMERICAN OBSERVER carried a note on the bookworm type of 
student and his employment chances. This student was described as one who made good 
grades, had a good memory and a command of facts; who knew and liked books, but 
was deficient in imagination and personality; was shy and avoided school activities and 
social life. This student, we said, would operate under limitations, yet certain kinds of 
work were open to him. He might become a scientist or engineer or might do research 
or library work. This analysis called forth a criticism from the head of a large public 
library in an eastern city. No longer, he said, could the successful librarian be a person 
of the bookworm type. He (or she) must be attractive in personality and must be 
endowed with imagination, declares this prominent librarian. 


Such a reaction is natural. Scientists and engineers might also object to the assumption 
that persons could succeed in their lines of work if hampered by a lack of imagination or 
an inability to associate easily with their fellows. In every industry and in every occu- 
pation there is a demand for equipment of the highest order. Limitations of every 
kind are impediments to success. And there are few vocations in which one can do 
as well if he exhibits weaknesses of personality as he would if he were of striking per- 
sonality, attractive, and imaginative. It remains a fact, however, that there are fields 
in which one may get a job if he is only tolerably imaginative and personable. There 
are vocations in which ability to do a fine job of research counts for more than ability 
to attract customers or clients. Those who possess talent for research and careful 
scholarship do obtain positions in libraries. It is our job to point out such opportunities 
to our readers, some of whom are no doubt of the bookworm type. We cannot all 
be perfect, and those who fall short of perfection need to know where they may find work. 
Neither is it possible for all employers to find perfect help. Many, including librarians, 
must employ persons who possess certain desirable characteristics while lacking others. 


While holding, therefore, to our purpose, which is to point out existing employment 
opportunities for ordinary students as well as for the superior, we emphatically call 
attention to the widespread demand among employers for superiority. No one should 
be satisfied with mediocrity if he can possibly rise above it. If one can improve his 
personality or add in any way to his equipment, he should do it, for there is scarcely a 
vocation in which the preference does not go to the individual who is above the ordinary 
in technical training, in character, and in attractiveness of personality. 


America Reexamines 
Far Eastern Policy 





Japanese Objectives in China 
Seen as Challenge to U. S. 
Interests in Asia 


OPEN DOOR IS THREATENED 





Tokyo’s Program Likely to Have Ad- 
verse Effect upon Future 
Trade Opportunities 





How far should the government of the 
United States go in its effort to keep the 
doors of China open to the trade of all 
nations on equal terms? What, if anything, 
should it do to prevent the violation of the 
“open-door” policy? For many _ years 
these questions have been coming up from 
time to time for discussion. They have 
been among the most popular subjects for 
high school and college debates. But un- 
til recently they have not been questions 
of immediate concern. No nation has been 
challenging the principle of the open door, 
except for local infractions by Japan, as, 
for instance, in Manchoukuo. Debaters 
have, in general, discussed the question of 
what America should do in case some na- 
tion should gain control over China and 
make it difficult or impossible for other 
nations to carry on trade with that country. 


A Changed Situation 


Now the situation has changed. The 
thing which we have talked about as a 
possibility for the future is actually hap- 
pening. The open-door principle is be- 
ing challenged. It is being challenged by 
Japan. That country has conquered a large 
part of China—the part which contains 
most of the great cities and factories and 
other industrial developments. The Japa- 
nese are already interfering with business 
concerns in China which are owned by 
Americans. They are placing obstacles in 
the way of trade between the United 
States and China. They are interfering 
in like manner with the commerce of 
other nations. They are giving favors to 
Japanese business concerns and Japanese 
commerce. They are doing this in order 
that Japanese products, seeking a market 
in China, may compete more successfully 
with products of other nations, including 
the United States. Secretary of State Hull 
has told the Japanese government that 
our government knows what the Japanese 
are doing, that these acts violate the 
principle of the open door, that the open 
door is guaranteed by a treaty signed by 
both the United States and Japan, and 
that our government expects Japan to 
cease its illegal acts and respect the open 
door. 

The Japanese government has not re- 
plied to this note, but it gives no sign of 
heeding the request of Secretary Hull. 
On the other hand, it appears to be mak- 
ing preparations for a more complete con- 
trol of Chinese industry and commerce. 
It is reported by the Associated Press that 
the Japanese have completed plans for 
the establishment of a puppet government 
in China. They are to establish a govern- 
ment which will take orders from Japan 
in the sense that Manchoukuo is. At the 
head of this government they are to place 
General Wu Pei-fu. The report, which 
apparently comes from authoritative 
sources, makes it clear that this puppet 
Chinese government, which will rule over 
those parts of China conquered by Japan, 
will guarantee “economic cooperation” 
with Japan. This means that the economic 
policies, or policies relating to industry, 

















Chinese prisoners of war have been put to work to build a huge memorial near Shanghai. 


trade, and commerce will be favorable to 
the Japanese. It probably means that for- 
eign enterprises will be squeezed out, as 
they have been in Manchoukuo, and that 
the trade of China with nations other than 
Japan will be rather effectively throttled. 

When we speak of interferences with 
American business interests in Japan, it 
is important that we understand the nature 
of the businesses which are affected and 
the degree to which the American people 
may be injured. Let us, then, examine 
very briefly into the situation to see how 
extensive American economic interests in 
China are. 


U. S. Stake in China 


A number of American companies have 
established business enterprises of one 
kind or another in China. About 100 
large firms maintain export and import 
warehouses in the Chinese ports, princi- 
pally Shanghai. The companies owning these 
warehouses are, of course, interested in 
making money for themselves by buying 
foreign goods and importing them into 
China and by selling Chinese products 
to foreigners. The American people, how- 
ever, have an indirect interest in these 
American companies doing business in 
China, for since the companies are Ameri- 
can-owned and have American connections 
they do quite a little to stimulate Ameri- 
can trading with China. No doubt, 
American producers sell more goods to 
China than they otherwise would because 
of existence of these American-owned ex- 
port and import warehouses in Shanghai 
and other Chinese ports. About a third 
of all the American capital now invested 
in China is invested in such enterprises as 
these. 

A number of American public utility 
companies have interests in China. The 
Electric Bond and Share Company, a very 
large American corporation, has a branch 
in China, known as the Shanghai Power 


Company, and it has a monopoly of 
Shanghai’s electric power supply. The 
International Telephone and Telegraph 


Company, an American concern, has a 
Chinese branch known as “The Shanghai 
Mutual Telephone Company.” Other util- 
ity companies have interests in China. 
Nearly a fourth of all American money 
invested in China is invested in these 
public utilities. 

Considerably more than half of all the 
American business in China has to do, 
therefore, with export and import trade 
companies and with public utilities. In 
addition, there are a number of American 
banking and finance houses in Chinese 
cities and there are quite a few factories 
which are American owned. These fac- 
tories manufacture Chinese carpets. electri- 
cal equipment, woolen products, cigarettes, 
and so on. Some American money is in- 
vested also in real estate and in railway 
shipping and the like. 


Compared with Other Interests 


Altogether, however, American invest- 
ments in China are not extremely large. 
The total amounts to less than  one- 
fiftieth of all American investments in 
foreign countries. Forty-nine-fiftieths of 
all American money invested in business 
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and industry outside the United States 
is invested in countries other than China. 
If, therefore, Americans lost all their 
property in China, that in itself would 
not be a severe blow to the American na- 
tion, for it would mean the elimination of 
only two per cent of the foreign invest- 
ments owned by Americans. 

The danger of our losing our trade with 
China is, however, more serious than the 
danger that American corporations will 
lose the property which they hold in that 
country. Secretary of State Hull complains 
that the Japanese government is making 
it increasingly difficult for Americans to 
sell goods to the Chinese. Japan is plac- 
ing obstacles in the way of this trade. In 
other words, she is refusing to maintain an 
open-door policy by which trade of all 
nations, including the United States, shall 
be treated in the same way as the trade of 
Japan. Suppose this policy should con- 
tinue; suppose that Japan should close 
the door in China and that as a result 
Americans should find it impossible to ex- 
port goods to China? How serious would 
the loss be to the American people? 

In 1933 the Chinese bought $51,000,000 
worth of goods from the United States; in 
1935 the figure was $38,000,000; in 1936 
it was $46,000,000. The mere statement of 
these figures may not mean much to us, 
but they mean more when we compare the 
amount of our exports to China with the 
amount of our exports to other nations. 
While China in 1936 was buying goods from 
the United States to the value of $46,000,- 
000, Great Britain bought goods to the 
amount of $440,000,000. The figure for 
Canada was $383,000,000; Japan, $204.- 
000,000; France, $125,000,000; Germany, 
$100,000.000; Mexico, $76,000,000; the 
Union of South Africa, $70,000,000; the 
Philippines, $60,000,000; Australia, $58,- 
000,000; Argentina, $56,000,000; and Bra- 
zil, $49,000,000. Our sales to China were 
only about one-tenth our sales to Great 
Britain, and were considerably less than 
our sales to Australia or the Union of South 
Africa. 


Possible Effects 


If, therefore, we lost all our trade 
with China, the result would not be an 
extremely severe blow to our commerce. 
China is so large and populous that we 
are inclined to think of our trade relations 
with that country as being more important 
than they really are. While it is a fact 
that there are 10 times as many people in 
China as in Great Britain, it is also a fact 
that our exports to China are only one- 
tenth as great. The reason is, of course, 
that the Chinese are a very poor people 
and have little money with which to buy 
the products of other countries. 

When we turn from the general situation 
to particular classes of goods exported to 
China, we find that no American industry 
depends to any considerable extent upon 
its sales to China. For example, machinery 
constitutes one of the many important 
exports from the United States to China; 
vet in 1936 Americans sold machinery to 
the amount of only $17,000,000 to China, 
while $597,000,000 worth of machinery was 
sold by Americans to foreigners other than 
Chinese. The Chinese bought $12,000,000 
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worth of kerosene and gasoline from the 
United States, while Americans exported to 
other countries $251,000,000 worth of these 
products. Americans exported $8,000,000 
worth of chemicals to China and sold 
$109,000,000 worth of chemicals to other 
countries. It can be seen, therefore, that 
in foreign trade as well as investments, 
China at present plays a part of only 
secondary importance, compared with most 
other nations. 


Nine-Power Treaty 


But even though it be conceded that 
our trade with China at present is not es- 
sential to American industry, it is im- 
portant, and may become more important 
in the future though there is little pros- 
pect of rapid growth. America has for 40 
years insisted upon the open door; that is, 
upon the principle that all nations may 
have a right to trade with the Chinese on 
equal terms. The American people can- 
not, therefore, be very happy about it 
when they see the Japanese closing the door 
to American trade opportunities in China. 
In doing this, the Japanese are violating 
a treaty—the Nine-Power Treaty, signed 
by nine nations, including Japan and the 
United States, February 1922. By the 
terms of this treaty, the nations pledged 
themselves to do four things, which are 
summarized by the New York Times as 
follows: 


1. To respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
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ing our decision as to the course we shall 
pursue, we will, if we are wise, take into 
account not only our legal rights but the 
consequences which would flow from such 
courses as we might take. 

We might go to war with Japan, keep 
her from closing the door in China, but 
few Americans would favor such a policy 
at this time. Though our military and 
naval forces are greater than those of 
Japan and our economic resources are 
many times greater, it would be very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for us to defeat 
the Japanese in their own homeland or in 
China. We could not drive them out of 
China unless we had help from some other 
nation, particularly Great Britain, and 
there is little chance under present circum- 
stances that Great Britain would engage 
in any such venture. Furthermore, a war 
with Japan would cost us billions of dol- 
lars—more than we could hope to gain 
from Chinese trade for many years to 
come. If we lost our trade with Japan 
alone, it would mean four times as much 
to us in a year as would the loss of our 
trade with China. 


Other Courses 


We might take some course of retalia- 
tion, falling short of actually going to war. 
We might, for example, use trade weapons 
against the Japanese. We might impose 
very heavy duties upon Japanese exports 
to the United States so that they could not 
sell their goods to us. This would hurt 
the Japanese very badly. There would be 
a panic among the Japanese producers of 
raw silk, one of the greatest industries of 
Japan, if the American market were lost. 
But at the same time this action would 
cause us to lose our Japanese market and 
our exporters, such as our producers of 
cotton, would suffer. Furthermore, acts 
of reprisal such as this often lead to war. 
It is unsafe to adopt such measures unless 
we are willing to go to war if it should 
result from the reprisals. 

Another possibility is that we may adopt 
a passive course. We may take the posi- 
tion that we believe in the open door and 
will try to obtain free trade relations in 
China if this result can be achieved by 
negotiation, but that if the open-door 
policy is upset by Japanese action we will 
do nothing drastic in the attempt to main- 
tain the policy. We will simply act on 
the assumption that the matter is out of 
our hands and that there is nothing we can 
do about it. We will then try to carry on 
as much trade as we can with China under 
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JAPAN LANDS MEN IN CHINA 
One of the many expeditions which have succeeded in bringing the best parts of China under Japanese control. 


pendence and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unem- 
barrassed opportunity to China to develop 
and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government. 

3. To use their influence for the purpose 
of effectually establishing and maintaining the 
principle of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations throughout 
the territory of China. 


4. To refrain from taking advantage of 
conditions in China in order to seek special 
rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly 
states, and from countenancing action inimi- 
cal to the security of such states, 


Now that Japan is, by devious means, 
making it difficult for Americans to own 
property in China or to sell goods to the 
Chinese, what will our government do about 
it? Our legal rights are clear, but in mak- 


the new conditions, while at the same 
time strengthening our trade with other 
parts of the world. 

It is also possible that we may try some 
combination of the courses which have 
been suggested. We may try as hard as 
we can to develop our trade with other 
regions. At the same time we may trade 
as much as we can with China under the 
restrictive conditions. While doing this 
we may bring some pressure to bear upon 
Japan. In the effort to force her to lift 
the restrictions, we may engage in some 
form of trade retaliation without going to 
the limit of placing an embargo upon Japa- 
nese goods. A course of this kind would 
probably not bring immediate results, but 
in the long run it might cause Japan to 
lighten some of her restrictive commercial 
measures. 
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THE LAMBETH WALK 


Libya: From 1801 to 1805 the United 
States found itself obliged to wage a naval 
war against the pirates who sallied forth 
to prey upon peaceful shipping from Tripoli 
and other of the Barbary States along the 
coast of northern Africa. Americans won 
the war, but the Tripoli pirates long after- 
wards proved themselves a_ considerable 
nuisance value, and were able to exact 
tribute. Even down into the twentieth 
century, after the Italians had conquered 
Tripoli and Cirenaica and incorporated them 
into the Italian colony of Libya, the tribes 
of the interior kept up a constant war 
against Europeans. It was not until 1932 
that Libya was finally, and to all appear- 
ance completely, conquered and subdued. 

Italian Libya, although now subdued, is 
not very productive. Although it covers an 
area larger than California and Texas com- 
bined, it is mostly desert. Only along the 
coast is there enough moisture for the culti- 
vation of a few staple crops, and for date 
palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond, 
and fig trees and vineyards. Of the 420,508 
people in Libya, only about 50,000 are 
Europeans, mostly Italians. 

Libya is now the object of increasing 
attention in Italy. For one thing, Ethiopia 
is not turning out well. It is not produc- 
tive, fighting is still going on, and no valu- 
able minerals have been found. The 
colonial movement toward that new colony 
has all but ceased entirely. So Mussolini 
has turned to Libya. A new motor road 
running from its eastern to western fron- 
tiers has aided in commerce and in policing 
the region. New irrigation projects have 
been constructed along the desert fringes 
to turn the marginal land into productive 
farms. Very recently a number of the 
more civilized Libyan provinces were raised 
from their colonial status and incorporated 
into the Italian state. 

Last week, a long, dusty line of 333 
motor lorries deposited more than 3,000 
colonists from Italy, all good Fascists, in 
new farms constructed for them by the 
government in the newly irrigated regions. 
They were greeted by Marshal Italo Balbo, 
governor of Libya. These colonists, and 
more who are expected, will strengthen 
Italy’s position on the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. 
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Africa: Scarcely had Britain and France 
yielded to Hitler’s demands in the interests 
of what was to have been a general Euro- 
pean settlement, two months ago, when it 
became apparent that other demands had 
been made, of which the British and French 
people had not been informed. The most 
pressing of these additional demands con- 
cerns the colonies which Germany lost 
to Britain, France, Belgium, and Portugal 
in the World War. The bulk of these 
former German colonial possessions lies in 
Africa, consisting of Togoland, Cameroons, 
Southwest Africa, and German East Africa, 





quarters are of the belief that this London 
conference will take up the matter of the 
German colonies as the most important 
point for discussion. 
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Brazil: For some time there has been 
doubt as to what stand Brazil would take 
at the important Pan-American Confer- 
ence to be held in Lima, Peru, next month. 
The government of President Getulio Var- 
gas bears a strong resemblance to that of 
totalitarian states. That is to say, it is a 
one-man government, devoid of any sys- 
tem of checks or balances, and one in 
which political parties have been eliminated 
and the congress dissolved. It has also 
been noted that German and Italian propa- 
gandists have been as active in Brazil as in 
Peru and Chile. 

But so far Vargas has not indicated any 
inclination to lean any farther to the Right. 
The Brazilian government asserts that it 
is not fascist, and that it differs from 
fascism inasmuch as there are no concentra- 
tion camps in Brazil, no suppression of 
races, and in that there are no badges, 
labels, and no general militarization. The 
Brazilian government has also asserted that 
it is entirely in sympathy with President 
Roosevelt’s Good-Neighbor policy. To 
that end, President Vargas has named Al- 
franio Mello Franco as head of the Brazil- 
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This new hotel and casino has been built by the Italian government in Tripoli, Libya, in order to draw 
tourists to the Italian colony. 


which is now Tanganyika. These colonies 
covered a total area of more than a million 
square miles, included a population that 
totaled 15,000,000 people, of whom 22,405 
were Europeans. 

None of these colonies has proved of 
much value, for the reason that Germany 
entered the colonial race late, and was able 
to conquer only those regions that Eng- 
land and France had left untouched up to 
the 1880’s. They produce small quantities 
of cotton, copra, sisal, vanadium, lead, and 
peanuts, but hardly enough to pay for the 
cost of their defense and for policing. Of 
the critical raw materials that Germany 
needs badly—iron, rubber, oil, and cop- 
per—thevy are nearly barren. With the ex- 
ception of certain upland regions in Tan- 
ganyika, the climate of the former German 
possessions is not conducive to European 
colonization. 

In spite of the fact that a recent poll of 
British opinion (somewhat similar to that 
made by Dr. George Gallup here) re- 
vealed a great majority of British people 
to be opposed to returning any colonies 
to Germany, even if war threatened, recent 
developments indicate that the British gov- 
ernment is considering returning to Ger- 
many all the former German African pos- 
sessions or an area equal to them some- 
where in Africa. On November 25 and 26, 
Halifax and Chamberlain will visit Daladier 
and Bonnet in Paris, at which time it is 
expected that the groundwork will be laid 
for a general four-power conference in Lon- 
don at some future date. Well-informed 


ian commission to Lima. Franco and his 
fellow commissioners are all democrats 
and are committed to the position that 
unity and peace among the American re- 
publics can only survive if based upon 
democratic principles. The weight of Brazil 
thrown into the balance on the side of 
the democratic front will be very important, 
for Brazil is one of the largest countries 
in the Western Hemisphere—second only 
to Canada in area, and to the United States 
in population. 
x Ok Ok 


Czechoslovakia: At last, after two 
months of carving up Czechoslovakia, the 
operation of partition of that little state 
seems to have been finished. Germany 
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has taken most of what she wanted—just 
about twice as much as Chamberlain was 
willing to cede at the Godesberg confer- 
ence. Poland has taken all she dared, and 
Hungary as much as Hitler would allow. 
In the carving-up process, the Czech state 
lost 16,200 square miles of territory and 
4,800,000 people. That in itself would 
probably not be so bad if most of the small 
state’s raw materials and instruments of 
production, communication, and transporta- 
tion had not been disrupted or taken away. 
What the Czechs have been left with has 
been termed by the European correspond- 
ent G. E. R. Gedye as a “well-gnawed 
bone.” There remain some agricultural 
regions and a few industries, but 90 per 
cent of the fuel resources have been lost 
to Germany or Poland. About half the 
Czech glass, paper, and textile industries 
have been taken by Germany, and about 
a quarter of all industries. Thin and 
elongated, its defenses are gone, its power 
of economic resistance has been crushed. 


* * * 


lreland: However gloomy the outlook 
may be for international peace and security, 
these are good times for the cartographers 
who are busily redrawing the maps of every 
continent in the world outside of North 
America, and, of course, Australia. The 
possibility of another border change in 
Jurope is now turning the attention of the 
map-makers to Ireland. Ever since Cham- 
berlain espoused the idea of a partition of 
Czechoslovakia, Premier Eamon de Valera 
of Eire (as the Irish Free State is called) 
has insisted that what is right for the 
Czechs and Germans is right for the Irish, 
and has demanded that the six counties of 
Northern Ireland be handed over to Eire. 
De Valera’s first suggestion was that a 
plebiscite be held. Such was expected to 
bring about four of the six countries into 
his regime. But he received no encour- 
agement, either from Chamberlain or Lord 
Craigavon, prime minister of Northern 
Ireland. 

Now, according to correspondents of the 
London Evening Standard and the Man- 
chester Guardian, Mr. de Valera is urging 
that instead of a plebiscite, an All-Ireland 
Parliament be established in which the six 
counties of Northern Ireland might join, 
and yet remain entirely in control of their 
domestic affairs. De Valera’s position is 
that Ireland must be united, and that if its 
foreign policy can be decided by one su- 
preme government, it can act as a unit and 
a strong force in time when vigorous ac- 
tion is necessary. Mentioning the pos- 
sibility of Eire’s cooperating with England 
in the event of the latter’s becoming in- 
volved in a foreign war, de Valera said: 


Let me say clearly that the chances of such 
cooperation in the event of a European war 
are very slight while partition remains. Let 
England, who to assist a settlement of this 
question has only to convert her friends in 
the North, help us to get a united Ireland on 
fair terms and we shall have something to 
fight to maintain—a united, free, independent 
Treland. 
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THE NEW CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
This map shows how much territory Czechoslovakia has lost to Germany, Poland, and Hungary. 
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The Election 


As this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER 
goes to press, the outcome of the national 
election is still in doubt. We shall defer until 
our next issue a discussion and interpretation 
of the results. Meanwhile, we are quoting 
from a recent article by Arthur Krock ap- 
pearing in the New York Times, in which this 
veteran commentator makes some vital com- 
ments on the general significance of the elec- 
tion and on the things to watch for in making 
appraisals and interpretations of the results: 


It is wholly natural, in the congressional elec- 
tions that occur midway through a President’s 
second term, for the minority party to make 
good gains. Should the Republicans next Tues- 
day add up to 40 new House members and a 
couple of new senators, that in itself will not 
represent a great administration defeat, although 
it will be sufficient to put new life in Re- 
publicanism. But if the House increase goes 
above 50, the Senate as much as four, and the 
present seven Republican governors are joined 
by fellow partisans in certain states, the politi- 
cal consequences to the administration will be 
serious. 

Should the new senators come from New 
York, Ohio, New Hampshire, California, and 
New Jersey, and the new governors arise in New 
York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Kansas—the outcome will constitute a major 
defeat for the President from which the New 
Deal will not soon recover. Even Republican 
victories in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan, or New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and Kansas—New York being essential to any 


such combination—will shake the New Deal 
political structure to its foundations. 
Business Improves 

The month of October brought another 


steady increase in business all over the coun- 
try, continuing the trend which started in 
June. The business index of the New York 
Times, which is considered to be one of the 
most reliable barometers of business condi- 
tions, advanced from 85 to 89 during the 
month—its highest point since November of 
last year, but still six points lower than Oc- 
tober of last year. The Federal Reserve Board 
announced that approximately one million 
persons have been reemployed since last spring, 
and that the nation’s industries as a whole 
were producing at a higher rate than at any 
time since last October. 

The improvement was noticeable in several 
fields, particularly that of automobile manu- 
facturing. During the month, approximately 
225,000 cars and trucks were turned out by 
plants in the United States and Canada; Sep- 
tember production was only 89,000.. The 
housing industry, too, showed more activity 
than at any time since 1930; almost twice as 
many buildings were under construction or 
contracted for than in October of last year. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


LOADING CARGO 
New ships are under construction to bolster the American merchant marine. 


Production of steel, always an important fac- 
tor in business conditions, advanced con- 
siderably; during the last week of October, 
the nation’s steel plants were running at 54 
per cent of capacity, while in September they 
were running at only 47 per cent. Prices on 
the stock market advanced steadily through- 
out the month. Railroads hauled considerably 
more freight. 

Most business experts are of the opinion 
that business will continue to improve, al- 
though perhaps at a slower pace. Prospects 
in the automobile industry are good; about 
350,000 cars and trucks should be produced 
this month. The PWA is just beginning to 
spend money. Construction on various proj- 
ects amounting to a total of $1,700,000,000 
will be under way by January 1, and the stimu- 
lus provided by government funds should keep 
the nation’s industries at work for some time 
to come. 


Wages in Steel 

Under the Walsh-Healy Act, passed by 
Congress in 1935, the federal government has 
the power to require any concern from which it 
buys supplies to maintain a certain standard 
in regard to the wages and hours of its workers. 
These standards are decided by the Public 
Contract Board. The government does not 
do business with firms which do not meet the 
standards. 

A few days ago the Board proposed, through 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, a standard wage 
rate for workers in steel mills. The rate was 
set at 622 cents an hour in all but 12 south- 
ern states, where it was set at 45 cents an 
hour. Plants in Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Virginia are to be allowed to operate under 
the 45-cents-an-hour rate. The reason for set- 
ting this lower rate in the South is that living 
costs there are lower than in the North, it is 
claimed. 

If the proposed rates are adopted. all firms 
which have contracts of more than $10,000 
with the government must meet them. That 
would cover about 95 per cent of the steel in- 
dustry, it is estimated. However, only five 
per cent of the 375,000 workers in the plants 
included—or about 18,550 laborers—would 
have their wages raised, since most plants 
already meet or surpass the standards. Those 
18,550 workers would receive wage increases 
of two to 10 cents an hour. Before the new 
standards go into effect, however, the steel 
companies will have an opportunity to testify 
at public hearings; some changes may be made 
as a result of the evidence produced at these 
hearings. 


The Week in 


What the American People A 


The Walsh-Healy Act is one of several 
measures by which the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has attempted to keep wages up; the latest 
and most important instrument used in this 
attempt is the wage-and-hour law, which 
went into effect only a few weeks ago, 


Dayton Schools 


When the closing bell rang in the schools 
of Dayton, Ohio, two weeks ago last Friday, 
34,000 pupils walked out of their classrooms 
without knowing when they would return. 
Dayton had run out of money to finance its 
schools; indeed, the school system was $61,000 
in debt, so the Board of Education announced 
that there was to be no more school until 
money was raised to pay teachers’ salaries and 
other expenses. 

There was serious opposition to this action 
by the Board. Three of the members dis- 
sented, but the majority overrode their votes. 
A Dayton judge handed down a court order to 
prevent the Board from closing the schools, 
but the members disregarded the order. They 
closed the schools indefinitely. 

Dayton’s 1,100 school teachers were asked 
to vote on a plan by which they would con- 
tinue to teach on the promise of future pay- 
ment when certain funds became available 
from the state. But they voted almost unani- 
mously against the plan. The plight of the 
Dayton schools, they charged, is the fault of 
Dayton citizens, Six times in the past six 
years, it was claimed, Dayton citizens have 
had an opportunity to levy taxes which would 
supply enough money for the schools, and 
each time they have refused to do so. This 
is not the first time the schools have had finan- 
cial trouble; the seniors who were graduated 
last spring, the teachers said, were deprived 
of fully 10 months’ schooling because of 
short terms caused by financial emergencies. 
If the people of Dayton are not interested 
in supporting their schools, it was argued. there 





NRA LINGERS ON 


Although the wages-and-hours problem has been taken 

over by another department, a skeleton staff remains in 

existence to take care of the half-acre of filing cabinets 
left by the National Recovery Administration. 


is no reason why the teachers should make sac- 
rifices to keep them open. They have made 
such sacrifices in the past; in 1936, they ac- 
cepted a 50 per cent wage cut, and at other 
times they have waited on their pay. 
However, the situation in Dayton is not 
entirely local. Other school systems in Ohio 
are having financial troubles, although not so 
serious. As a state, Ohio does not provide 
as much money to help out the cities and towns 
as it should, some claim, and unless it levies 
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heavier taxes for educational purposes, other 
communities are going to experience the same 
difficulties in the near future which Dayton js 
now having. 


The Steck Exchange 


When Richard Whitney, five times president 
of the New York Stock Exchange and one of 
the most influential members of that organiza- 
tion, was sentenced last spring to Sing Sing 
for a term of five to 10 years, the Stock Ex. 
change was submitted to a great deal of un- 
favorable publicity. It was shown that Mr. 
Whitney had been allowed to continue in busi- 
ness long after his firm was insolvent, that he 
had misused funds which were left in his 
hands for safekeeping. Many members of the 
Stock Exchange knew that he was in bad 
shape; indeed, some of them knew that he 
was using practices which were not only un- 
ethical, but illegal. 

As a result of the Whitney case, the federal 
government’s Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has worked out, in cooperation with 
the Stock Exchange itself, a set of rules and 
regulations which will make it difficult for such 
a situation to arise in the future. The rules 
are extremely technical; they mean little to 
a person who does not have an intimate knowl 
edge of the Stock Exchange and its dealings. 
But they are generally regarded as constitut- 
ing the most comprehensive reform which the 
Stock Exchange has ever undergone, one which 
should do much to protect investors. 

It is important to note that the new rules 
were agreed upon by the Stock Exchange and 
the SEC in cooperation. In the past, there has 
been a great deal of friction between these 
two groups. The Stock Exchange has re- 
garded the SEC as a meddling, interfering 
government agency, trying to exert political 
control over private enterprise. The fact that 
they are now working on the problem of gov- 
ernment regulation together indicates that 
relations between one branch of “big business” 
and government are improving, at least for 
the time being, 


Anglo-American Pact 


Almost any day now, the long negotiations 
between the United States and England may 
result in a trade agreement which will lower 
the tariff on several hundred commodities 
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bought and sold between the two nations. 
representatives of the two governments have 
w working for months on such an agree- 
vent, and it is thought that they have almost 
roncluded their labors. | 

The Roosevelt administration, under the 
jeadership of Secretary of State Hull, has 
essed its trade agreements program since 
934, Although there has been considerable 
criticism of certain agreements, and of par- 
ticular provisions in them, on the whole this 
attempt to lower tariffs and thus promote in- 
le.gational trade is generally approved. An 
agreement between the United States and Eng- 
ind would be an important addition to Secre- 
ary Hull’s accomplishments. At present, the 
United States has trade pacts with 18 coun- 
ies, covering about 40 per cent of our total 
foreign trade. If England were added to the 
jist, our trade under the agreements would 
amount to 60 per cent of the total. 

The process of making a trade agreement 
with a foreign nation is slow and complicated. 
Usually an agreement covers several hundred 
diferent items. The State Department must 
consider the effects of the agreement on the 
producers and consumers of each of those 
items. For that reason, businessmen are given 
several opportunities to participate in the for- 
mation of a trade pact. They submit written 
statements to the State Department, present- 
ing evidence as to why certain products should 
or should not be included. 

Once our government decides what it should 
do in relation to each of the items on the list, 
it must bargain with the government of the 
other nation. Practically every provision in a 
trade agreement is the result of a compromise 
between the views of the two countries. 


Merchant Marine 


Shipbuilding yards are busier this year than 
they have been since the World War. At 
Newport News, Virginia, the hull of what will 
be the United States’ largest ocean liner has 
been laid; the ship will be launched next July, 
and put into the Atlantic service in 1940. 
Twenty-four large, fast cargo cruisers have 
been contracted for, and 12 tankers, costing 
approximately 40 million dollars, are under 
way. Three fast ocean liners, each costing 
about 10 million dollars, are being planned 
for service to the Orient. Altogether, 49 ships 
are under construction or contracted for, and 
more may be added to the total soon. 

This activity is the result of the Merchant 
Marine Act, and the Maritime Commission, 
which it created. The first thing the Maritime 
Commission did was to make a thorough sur- 
vey of America’s merchant marine. The Com- 
mission found the shipping situation highly 
unsatisfactory. In comparison to its size and 
industrial importance, the nation’s shipping 
fleet is very small. Many ships are out of 
date; by 1942, more than 90 per cent of them 
will be over 20 years old, an age at which 
ships are usually considered obsolete. Last 
year, American ships carried only a third of 
America’s foreign trade, and less than a third 
of American passenger travel. 

The solution to this situation was to build 
new ships. It was estimated that 500 new 
ships within the next 10 years would give the 
United States an adequate merchant marine. 
But the shipping lines had no money with 
which to build. Indeed, a number of them 
were bankrupt, or on the verge of it. So the 
government arranged to lend them money, 
and promised to help them operate the new 
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ships by giving them substantial subsidies. 

Government backing has been almost en- 
tirely responsible for the sudden activity in 
shipbuilding. Why is the government so 
interested in seeing to it that the United States 
has a merchant marine? Those who support 
the government’s program point out that a 
good shipping industry can be a profitable busi- 
ness, one which provides jobs for many per- 
sons. Also, a merchant marine is an essential 
factor in national defense. Freighters and 
ocean liners can be turned into fighting ships 
if the need arises, thus adding to the nation’s 
naval strength. Navy officers approve every 
ship which the Maritime Commission assists in 
constructing, seeing to it that the ship is 
suited to wartime use. Also, if the United 
States has its own merchant marine, an emer- 
gency abroad which would withdraw foreign 
ships from regular traffic would not harm busi- 
ness and industry in this country so greatly; we 
could continue to ship goods in our vessels. 

There are some persons, however, who re- 
gard the Maritime Commission’s activities as 
a waste of money; they say that the United 
States does not need a merchant marine of 
its own, that foreign fleets can continue to 
carry freight and passengers. Shipping, they 
argue, is not a profitable industry, and the 
United States is better off in its present status. 


Diesel Engines 
For many years engineers have been work- 


ing to perfect the Diesel engine so that it 
might compete with the gasoline engine. Die- 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
BUSINESS GAINS 


The New York Times weekly index of business activity 
reflects the current upward trend. 


sels burn cheaper and less fuel than gasoline 
motors, and it was realized that if ever an 
efficient, small Diesel could be manufactured, 
a new source of cheap power would become 
available. 

The problem was not an easy one to solve, 
however. Diesels gave off a thick, black 
smoke. They were large and heavy, and hard 
to start; they did not appear to be practical. 

But after many efforts a Diesel engine was 
developed which proved suitable for locomo- 
tives and for large, stationary plants. A num- 
ber of the new “streamliners” which have 
been manufactured in recent years have been 
equipped with Diesels and they have operated 
satisfactorily and economically. 

The Diesel engine has now taken another 
step forward. Two automobile companies, 
General Motors and Dodge, have put out a 
line of trucks equipped with Diesel motors. 
It is claimed that 40 per cent can be saved 
on fuel, and if this is true the time may not 
be far off before all large trucks will be Diesel 
operated. This type engine, however, is still 
too large and too slow starting to be used in 
passenger automobiles. 

Some time ago General Motors announced 
that it would manufacture Diesel engines on 
a large scale. It is believed that this type 
of engine will find a market on farms, in small 
factories and power plants. 
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IFE in Holland about 30 years ago was 
rather slow and dreamy. The same tempo 
and mood characterize David Cornel De Jong’s 
“Old Haven” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50), a novel about Dutch people who lived 
in the town of Witsum on the North Sea. 
Some of them were peasants; the rest, fisher- 
men and shipbuilders. The sharp rivalries 
that arose between these economic groups dis- 
appeared like smoke in a breeze when questions 
of tradition and custom cropped up. One of 
these traditions dictated that the Dutch peo- 
ple should be industrious, that they should pre- 
fer tackling jobs which involved hard work. 
So it was that Tjerk Mellema unsuccessfully 
tried to buck tradition by becoming an artist, 
a painter. Dreaming, thinking idle thoughts, 
and painting were not tolerated by his family 
and his village friends, so he returned to more 
conventional ways. Althougii this story largely 
centers upon his life, including his second mis- 
take of marrying a girl too frivolous for the 
town’s staid ways, it is best for its unexcelled 
picture of Holland. The dominant features of 
their landscape—sea, dike walls, canals, and 
windmills—give a colorful background to the 
author’s sketches of the sturdy Dutch people. 


NOTHER foreign land, this time Finland, 
provides the setting for ‘““Meek Heritage” 
(New York: Knopf. $2.50), by F. E. Sillan- 
paa, who is that nation’s leading novelist. 
Although the story takes place with a back- 
ground of rural scenes, in which there are 
forests, lakes, farms, and back-woods cabins, 
there is little of the color which appears in 
“Old Haven.” But this is as it should be, 
because Finland has a northern climate which 
leaves the landscape stark and monotonous. 
There is, however, a great deal of emotion 
in the story to compensate for this dreary set- 
ting. It is the emotion that was kindled among 
the Finns during the hungry years of the 
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“TO HOLD THIS SOIL,” 








BY RUSSELL LORD) 


1860’s, and which later brought a social up- 
heaval about 1917. This stream of affairs is 
accented through the life of the book’s central 
character, Juha Toivola, who is a peasant with 
nothing but direst poverty as his lot. His 
station is never improved, although he feels 
that he has bettered himself by joining the 
“democratic” movement of the revolutionary 
years. After watching Juha’s unsuccessful 
struggles, the reader is left with a stronger 
sense of the forces which keep many persons 
down, and of the responsibilities which society 
must accept for this result. 
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EA breezes give a tang both to the air at 

Cape Cod, and to the stories by Joseph C. 
Lincoln. In fact, Mr. Lincoln’s stories are, 
in the minds of some readers, synonymous 
with Cape Cod. His latest novel, ‘A. Hall & 
Co.” (New York: Appleton-Century. $2.50), 
is no exception. Laid along the cape’s sandy 
shores, the plot is complicated, but tangled 
only in that easy fashion which is so popular 
when one desires a story and not an involved 
character analysis. 

This tale is about a feud without guns. 
Two former business partners are tussling 
over land which belongs to A. Hall & Co., 
shellfish dealers. On one side, Andrew Hall 
stands uncompromisingly against all attempts 
of his one-time business associate, Bartlett 
Deane, to get this property and turn it into a 
summer resort. It is no surprise to learn 
that Andrew’s daughter, Estelle, and Bart- 
lett’s stepson, Dick Elton, have met and 
fallen in love. As all good stories should, this 
tale has a likable old man who sees beyond 
petty grievances and finds the correct solu- 
tion. He is Carver Hall, an old sailor, who is 
Andrew’s brother. Carver helps Estelle and 
Dick whenever he can, and finds a way out 
of the strained relations between his brother 
and Bartlett Deane. 


* *« * 


ROM time to time there are government 

reports which should be widely read. These 
documents discuss important problems, and, 
better still, they are dressed up in a style which 
stamps them as the modern successors of 
older reports which were dry and uncompro- 
misingly tedious. Typical of the new trend 
is Russell Lord’s “To Hold This Soil” (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 45 cents). As 
the title suggests, this report is the story of 
what is happening to our farm lands, forests, 
and rivers. It will be recalled that Mr. Lord, 
who works in the Soil Conservation Service, is 
the author of another book on this subject, 
“Behold Our Land.” His achievement lies in 
the manner in which he presents the problem 
of soil wastage as it affects the entire nation. 
He also does the service of showing how this 
problem first arose on many fronts, and how 
it has gradually intensified. 

In suggesting a method of combating the 
forces which are wasting our soil, Mr. Lord 
concludes that “we must change our ways of 
land use, individually; and where that does not 
work, enforce change if the people of locali- 
ties concerned see the need and recognize the 
necessity for meeting it through democratic 
decision and action.” Otherwise, he believes, 
we shall pay dearly for impoverishing the 
earth—J. H. A. 
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ALL OVER THE LAND STUDENTS ARE MEETING TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


(From an illustration in ‘‘All The Children,’’ 


courtesy Board of Education, New York City.) 


New Experiment in High School 


Discussion Launched in Kansas 


N many schools there is quite a little 

dissatisfaction with debate work as it 
is usually carried on. No one questions 
that a student receives certain benefits 
from participation in debate. He obtains 
practice in clear thinking and in thinking 
quickly, He learns to think and speak on 
his feet. He must organize his materials, 
and this helps him to analyze a problem, to 
see which elements of it are important and 
which are not. 


Substitute for Debate 


One trouble with debate, however, is that 
it is rather stiff and formal. It keeps those 
who engage in it from putting the quest for 
truth uppermost. It encourages one to 
continue in a very common form of error; 
that is, it encourages him to find as many 
arguments as he can for a position he has 
already taken rather than to find out the 
truth about a problem whether it requires 
him to change positions or not. Formal 
debate is not the ideal method of true co- 
operative thinking. 

A good many schools, therefore, are try- 
ing to find a substitute for debate. They 
may still have their debate teams, but stu- 
dents are participating in other forms of 
discussion. An interesting experiment 
along this line is being made in Kansas. A 
discussion conference sponsored by the 
Kansas Delta of Phi Rho Pi is to be held 
at Hutchinson on December 3 and 4. At 
this conference the subject for considera- 
tion is the one which has been adopted as 
the subject for debate among the high 
schools and colleges of the country; that is, 
the question of the relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
high school and college debate question is 
on the issue of whether the United States 
and Great Britain should form an alliance. 
This conference, however, deals with the 
general problem of the relations which 
should prevail between the two English- 
speaking countries 

Any high school in the state may send 
as many representatives to this conference 
as it wishes. The students who attend the 
conference are divided into groups of six: 
and these six students meet together, being 
seated in a semicircle with the leader in 
the center. The leader starts the discus- 
sion and the other members join in. In 
answer to the question “What are the re- 
sponsibilities of the group members?” the 
instructions say: 

FIRST AND FOREMOST BE CO- 
OPERATIVE IN ATTITUDE; dis- 
cussion is not debate in which you at- 
tempt to best the other fellow. (This 
does not mean that you may not sug- 
gest conflicting opinions; it is out of 
these that the best discussion comes. ) 

To contribute new ideas, information, or 
views which will help the discussion 
develop. 

To refrain from monopolizing the time 
of the group; but always trying to be 
a contributive part of the group. 


To view the problem objectively, and not 
to allow personal bias to color the 
contributions made. 

To be as thoroughly prepared as 
sible. 

To have outlined the discussion carefully 
prior to the conference. 


pos- 


Speakers should not stand to make con- 
tributions in discussion. 

Everyone should know the name of every 
other member of the group before the 
discussion begins. (This is especially 
important for the leader.) 

Contributions should emphasize, not just 
the conclusion at which the member 
has arrived, but HOW he arrived at 
a given conclusion, and WHAT infor- 
mation led him to the conclusion. 

Emotional clashes should be softened by 
the use of a bit of humor by the leader, 
but NOT at the expense of any mem- 
bers of the group. 


Rules to Follow 


Each student who attends the conference 
is permitted to participate in six rounds of 
discussion; that is, he is to be a member of 
six of the groups and he is to be a leader 
in one of the discussions. 

There are no judges to decide who are 
the victors in these discussions, but there 
are critics who listen to the discussions and 
award certificates of proficiency which in- 
dicate how successfully each student has 
participated in the discussions. The critics 
give their judgments concerning the effi- 
ciency of the leaders and the members of 
the groups as well. In deciding how well 
a student has done, these rules are kept in 
mind by the critics: 


a. Analysis refers to the extent to which 
he seems to have analyzed the ques- 
tion clearly before coming to the dis- 
cussion. 

b. His information will be evident in the 
clarity, conciseness, and thoroughness 
of his contributions. 

c. Evidence will show itself in the con- 
tributor’s freedom from mere expres- 
sion of opinion and his reference to 
fact or authoritative opinion. 

d. His attitude should be one of cooper- 
ation toward achieving a satisfactory 
solution rather than one of seeking to 
outdo or beat the other fellow, or 
“putting over” his own personal con- 
cept of the question. 

e. Were his contributions frequent, with- 
out monopolizing the time of the 
group, or did he sit back and “‘let 
George do it”? 

f. Was his discussion of the question ob- 
jective, or did he frequently allow per- 
sonal bias and prejudice to color his 
contributions ? 

g. Did he give courteous attention to 
other members of the group and in- 
ject his own contributions without 
rudeness? 
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Personalities in the News 








N°" that the question “How large a 
navy does the United States need?” 
is again in the headlines, the spotlight turns 
on Charles Edison. In the Navy Depart- 
ment, he has the title of assistant secre- 
tary, but because Secretary Swanson is old 
and often sick, Edison has taken over many 
of the duties of his chief. Along with 
President Roosevelt, who was once assist- 
ant secretary of the navy himself, he is 
keeping close touch with the draftsmen 
who are turning out blueprints of new 
ships, and with the navy yards, where there 
is increasing activity in building destroyers 
and battleships. 

In this capacity he is putting to use the 
industrial experience which he got in the 
factories of his father, the famous Thomas 
Edison. When he left 
college, however, it 
looked as though he 
would forget all about 
light bulbs and power 
plants. Abandoning 
his training as an en- 
gineer, he went to 
live in New York’s 
Greenwich Village, 
where he dabbled in 
music and poetry, and 
i ae al CHARLES EDISON 
mental theater. 

For a while, the elder Edison let Charles 
drift along with his artistic ambitions. Fi- 
nally, though, he told his son that it was 
time to get to work in the family busi- 
So today, at the age of 48, Charles 
is administrator of the family fortunes and 
the Edison factories. For some time he 
shunned politics, but when the New Deal 
came into power, he was enlisted to serve 
as the regional administrator of the NRA 
in New Jersey, his home state, although he 
was nominally listed as a Republican. Since 
becoming assistant secretary of the navy, 
he has not hesitated to clamp down on po- 
litical maneuvering among his department’s 
admirals and petty officers. At present, he 
has little time to devote to his hobbies of 
music and poetry; working out plans for 
the navy’s part in the armaments race 
keeps him too busy for that. 





nesses. 


HEN uniformed diplomats gathered 

in Vienna’s historical Belvedere Pal- 
ace recently to settle Hungary’s demands 
for Czechoslovak territory, the outstand- 
ing figures there were Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, foreign minister of Germany, and 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, minister of for- 
eign affairs of Italy. two men chosen by 
Hitler and Mussolini 
to serve as arbiters in 
the Hungarian claims 
against Czechoslova- 
kia. 

Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop is one of the 
few men in Germany 
who can see Hitler 
without appointment. 
As foreign minister, 
his influence has been 
felt in many matters JOACHIM 
of policy, one of his VON RIBBENTROP 
most important works for Germany being 
the Anglo-German naval pact in 1935 which 
legalized German naval rearmament and 
paved the way for better relations with 
Britain. 

Von Ribbentrop is 45 years old, pos- 
sessed of a pleasant personality and more 
education than the usual Hitler aide. The 
son of a colonel, he was born in the Rhine- 
land and emigrated to Canada when he was 
18 to make his way in a new world. The 
war brought him back to Germany to fight 
on the Eastern Front and later to serve on 
the staff of the war ministry. After the 
peace conference, in which he served as 
a minor German delegate, he left public 
life, married the heiress of Germany’s big- 
gest champagne manufacturer, and went 
into the wine business. Drawn back into 
public affairs by his ardent nationalism, he 
met Hitler in 1930 and became interested 





in the Nazi When Hitler became 
chancellor he began to send the wealthy. 
well-educated von Ribbentrop on confi- 
dential diplomatic errands to other coun- 
tries. Von Ribbentrop advanced from sey- 
eral lower offices to ambassador at large. 
In London he had the difficult task of ex- 
plaining German behavior to the British 
and he made the mistake of giving the 
Nazi salute to King George VI. This year 
as German foreign minister he played an 
important part in the international crisis 
which developed over the Czechoslovakian 
problem. 


cause 


TALY’S delegate to the two-power con- 

ference in Vienna, Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
has often been named as Mussolini’s suc- 
cessor. His position 
in the Fascist royal 
family is that of hus- 
band to Mussolini’s 
favorite daughter, 
Edda, and in the Ital- 
ian government, that 
of minister of foreign 
affairs. Both quali- 
fications place him as 
one of Mussolini’s 
right-hand men. His 
father, Costanzo Ci- 
ano, was a close as- 
sociate of Mussolini in his rise to power. 
Both father and son were with Il Duce 
when he marched on Rome in 1922 and 
seized power. Since then Costanzo Ciano 
has been an important adviser to the dic- 
tator and his son has followed him. He 
married Edda Mussolini in 1930 with much 
pomp and was sent immediately to China 
to attend to diplomatic matters. More im- 
portant work was entrusted to him later 
when he was made minister of press and 
propaganda, and it was his job to prepare 
the Italian people for acceptance of the 
Ethiopian war. When the war came he 
led an Italian bombing squadron in Ethi- 
opia and became a national figure. 
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GALEAZZO CIANO 


Even in appearance young Ciano seems 
to be grooming himself as a successor to 
Il Duce. Handsome and swarthy in his 
neat uniform he walks like his dictator 
father-in-law and is even developing the 
stiff neck and iron jaw that are Mussolini’s 
outstanding characteristics. 


HE “big three” in the automobile-manu- 

facturing industry are Henry Ford, 
Walter Chrysler, and Alfred P. Sloar Jr. 
As chairman of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, Mr. Sloan directs one of the 
largest manufacturing 
concerns in the 
United States. 

Mr. Sloan possesses 
a great deal of execu- 
tive ability. Shortly 
after graduating from 
the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1895, he went 
to work as a drafts- 
man in a firm manu- 
facturing roller bear- 
But he did not 


ACME 
ALFRED PRITCHARD : 
SLOAN, JR. Ings. 
remain in the engineering department long. 
Within a few years he was president of the 


company. When a new use for roller bear- 
ings was found in automobiles, Mr. Sloan 
became connected with that rapidly grow- 
ing industry, 

He left the roller-bearing concern to be- 
come president of United Motors. That 
company combined with General Motors a 
few years later, and Mr. Sloan was elected 
to the presidency of the corporation—a 
position which he held until last year, 
when his title was changed to chairman of 
the board of directors. 


Mr. Sloan is usually regarded as one of 
the spokesmen for “big business.” A few 
days ago he made a speech in which he 
declared that cooperation between capital, 
labor, and government, with “mutual con- 
fidence and respect,” is needed to put the 
nation’s economy on a sound basis. 
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Varied Radio Programs Provide 
Background Material for Students 


HE subject of the second broadcast of 
7 ae Town Meeting of the Air,” 
to be given November 17 over the Blue 
Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company at 9:30 eastern standard time, 
will be “How Can the American Nations 
Cooperate for World Peace?” The three 
speakers who will debate this vital issue 
are Professor Charles Fenwick, Major 
George F. Eliot, and Edward Tomlinson; 
all outstanding authorities on Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. 

We suggest that readers of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER listen to this broadcast not 
only for the service it will perform in un- 
covering the issues connected with future 
Latin American policy but also for the 
background material it will give for the 
Eighth Pan American Conference, which is 
to take place at Lima, Peru, December 9. 

We are not going to discuss the question 
of Latin America this week, because at the 
time of the Pan American Conference we 
shall deal with that subject at some length 
in this paper. This week, we shall call at- 
tention to a number of radio broadcasts 
which will be of interest to all students of 
contemporary public problems, national 
and international. 

Of special interest are the broadcasts by 
Edward Tomlinson, one of the speakers on 
next Thursday’s Town Hall program, on 
Latin American affairs. This series, called 
“The Other Americas,” will give one an ex- 
cellent background for the Lima confer- 
ence. The broadcasts are given each Sun- 
day night at seven o’clock, EST, over the 
Blue Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Other valuable broadcasts are: 

Chicago Round Table: Public problems 
of great moment are discussed on this pro- 
gram. The speakers are nonpartisan and 
aim to bring out all important facts which 
should be considered by the listening pub- 
lic. Time: Sunday, 12:30, EST, NBC, Red 
Network. 

British Alliance: The national high school 
debate question this year is: “Resolved, 
that the United States should establish an 
alliance with Great Britain.’ It will be de- 
bated in the annual University Extension 
Debate by Dr. Pennington Haile, League of 
Nations Association, and Professor Clyde 
Eagleton, of New York University, for the 
affirmative, and Quincy Howe, author, and 
John T. Flynn, president of the Board of 
Higher Education, New York City, for the 
negative. Time: November 18, 3 p. m. to 
4p. m., EST, NBC, Blue Network. 

Science on the March: Dr. Ray Forest 
Moulton, physicist and secretary of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, gives the background of many 
of the great scientific discoveries of modern 


times. Time: Monday, 7:45 to 8 p. m., 
EST, NBC, Blue Network. 
Lives of Great Men: Men who have 


made great contributions to the civilization 
of the world are the subjects of this series. 
presented by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs. 
president of the Department of Philosophy 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Time: Saturday, 7:45 to 8 p. m.. 

















IS THIS DANGER REAL? 


HOMAN IN WILMINGTON NEWS 


EST, NBC, Red Network. 
while program. 

Science in the News: The purpose of 
this program is to interpret for the layman 
the great scientific advances. It is directed 
by Dr. Arthur H. Compton, world famous 
scientist and Nobel Prize winner. Time: 
Monday, 6 to 6:15 p. m., EST, NBC, Red 
Network. 

The World Is Yours: Interesting facts 
about the world we live in, gathered by the 
research staffs of the cooperating agencies, 
and presented in dramatized form. The 
Smithsonian Institution, the Office of Edu- 
cation, and the WPA assist the NBC in 
presenting this program. Time: Sunday, 
4:30 to 5 p. m., EST, NBC, Red Network. 

Your Health: Under the auspices of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. W. W. 
Bauer, director of the Bureau of Health 
and Public Instruction of the Association, 
and guest speakers, discuss health problems 
in nontechnical language. Time: Wednes- 
day, 2 to 2:30 p. m., EST, NBC, Blue Net- 
work. 

The American School of the Air: This 
outstanding series of broadcasts is presented 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System as 
a daily feature from Monday to Friday, in- 
clusive. The general headings for these 
days are: Monday: ‘Frontiers of Democ- 
racy,” contemporary problems in our na- 
tional life; Tuesday: “Music of America,” 
music reflecting the cultural and social life 
of America; Wednesday: “This Living 
World,” reenactment of significant events 
in the world’s news; Thursday: “New 
Horizons,” adventure and science from 
the halls of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History; Friday: “Lives Between the 
Lines,’ American literature in terms of 
the human aspects. Time: 2:30 to 3 p. m. 
EST. 

Metropolitan Opera: Starting November 
26, the Metropolitan Opera will begin its 
eighth consecutive season of opera broad- 
casts. Time: Saturday, approximately 1:55 
to 5 p. m., EST, NBC, Red Network. 


Very worth- 
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Types of Students 





Locate Yourself! 


and Analysis of ‘Prospects 














TYPE 6 


HIS student makes fair grades, has a 

good mind of a sort, but not very much 
imagination; is somewhat lacking in in- 
itiative, does not care to read widely, has 
no great interest in literature or public 
affairs, and is not at his best in history 
or in literature, but so far as the English 
courses dealing with composition go, he 
does very well. He is systematic and method- 
ical. He is good at figures and has an 
excellent memory. Mechanical work does 
not appeal to him; in fact, he does not care 
for many kinds of manual labor. How- 
ever, he writes and speaks correctly, does 
well with mathematical problems, is neat 
and at all times thoroughly dependable. 

This individual will not do well in pro- 
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Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. What are three important causes of 
the present difficulties of the American 
railroads? 


2. Give two arguments used by the 
fact-finding commission against the pro- 
posed 15 per cent wage reduction. 


3. What is meant by the open door? 


4. How does the trade of the United 
States with China compare with its trade 
with other nations? 


5. What kinds of American business 
establishments are there in China? 


6. What are the main provisions of 
the Nine-Power Treaty? 


7. What significant developments have 
taken place in American business during 
the last month? 


8. Who is frequently spoken of as a 
possible successor to Mussolini? 


9. How does the Walsh-Healy Act en- 
able the federal government to deter- 
mine wages and hours in certain indus- 
tries? 

10. What demands is Eamon de Valera 


making with respect to Northern Ire- 
land? 


11. What important developments are 
taking place in the American merchant 
marine? 

12. What position is the Brazilian gov- 


ernment expected to take at the Pan- 
American Conference at Lima, Peru? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. What action, if any, should the 
United States take to enforce its open- 
door policy in China? 

2. Would we be better off if we sought 
to develop trade and friendly relations 
with Japan than if we should incur Jap- 
anese hostility by trying to increase our 
trade with China? 

3. If the United States should lose 
part of its trade with China, in what 


other parts of the world might it make 
up for the loss by increased trade? 


4. If you were given the responsibility 
of working out a program to rehabilitate 
the railroads, what measures would you 
propose? 

5. Do you think it would be fair to 
bondholders to ask them to take a loss 
on their investment as one means of 
solving the railroad problem? 





REFERENCES ON RAILROADS: (a) Are 
Rail Wages High? The New Republic, Oc- 
tober 12, 1938, pp. 257-258.- (b) Labor in 
America; Record of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, by H. Harris. Current History, March 
1938, pp. 50-53. (c) Lo, the Poor Railroads! 
by F. E. Williamson. Current History, March 
1938, pp. 27-30. (d) They Thought They 
Didn’t Need Railroads, by L. B. Dawe. Na- 
tion’s Business, June 1937, pp. 20-23. (e) 
Big Railway Smash, by Charles A. Beard 
The New Republic, March 9, 1938, pp. 123- 
124. (f) Where Are the Railroads? Fortune, 
April 1938, pp. 65-67. (g) Steam Railroad 
Industry, by J. Grodinsky. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September 1937, pp. 49-61. 


REFERENCES ON OPEN DOOR: (a) 
Would Japan Shut the Open Door in China? 
by N. Peffer. Foreign Affairs, October 1938, 
pp. 37-50. (b) Japan and the Open Door, 
by J. C. Le Clair. Contemporary Review, De- 
cember 1937, pp. 700-706. (c) Alternative 
American Policies in the Far East, by T. Den- 


nett. Foreign Affairs, April 1938, pp. 388- 
400. (d) Conflicts in Our Far Eastern Diplo- 
macy, by A. W. Griswold. Yale Review, De- 


cember 1937, pp. 366-380. (e) Far East and 
American Foreign Policy, by F. V. Field. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July 1937, pp. 5-14. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Galeazzo Ciano (ga- 
lay-aht’soe chah’noe), Joachim von Ribben- 
trop (yoe’a-keem fon’ rib’ben-troep), Wu Pei- 
fu. (woo’ pay’foo’), Libya (lib’ia), Tripoli 
(tri’‘poe-lee), Cirenaica (chee-ray-ny’ee-ka), 
Italo Balbo (ee-tah’loe bal’boe), Tanganyika 
(tan-gan-yee’ka), Getulio Vargas (hay-too’lyo 
var’gas), Eire (airy’), Alfranio Mello Franco 
(al-frah’nvo mel’loe frahn’koe), Eamon de 
Valera (ay’mon day’ va-leh’ra). 


fessions because he does not like to read 
or to engage in sustained intellectual ef- 
fort. He cannot aspire to engineering de- 
spite his mathematical talents. Since he 
does not care for manual or mechanical 
activities, he probably would not do very 
well as a mechanic or carpenter or elec- 
trician. 

At the same time there is a place for this 
person, because he is neat, systematic, and 
reliable, and because he has skills in 
certain directions. The best field for him 
appears to be the clerical. Whether this 
student is a boy or a girl he may become 
a good bookkeeper or may do many other 
kinds of clerical work. He may even become 
an accountant, though he will have to 
brace up and develop his initiative in or- 
der to acquire sufficient skill to be a good 
accountant. To become proficient as an ac- 
countant, one must develop unusual traits 
and acquire a highly specialized training. 
Accountancy is one of the most exacting of 
professions, the rewards of which are as 
great as any other professional work. 

This individual’s command of the Eng- 
lish language, his care for details, his thor- 
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THE ACCOUNTANT 


oughness and dependability may make him 


a good stenographer or secretary. To go to 
the top in secretarial work one should, of 
course, develop wide interests. Once he 


has his position he should have initiative 
enough to study all the activities of the 
firm for which he works. He should have 
considerable imagination. The fact remains, 
however, that many good typists and ste- 
nographers have merely the qualities which 
the Type 6 student does. 

One who thinks he conforms to this 
type should remedy certain of his defects 
or shortcomings while there is still time. 
He should improve himself in certain 
branches where he is now weak. He should 
take pains to extend the fields of his read- 
ing. His mind is good enough that he does 
not need to narrow his interests very 
closely. If it appears, however, that he is 
quite confirmed in the characteristics out- 
lined in paragraph one, his best chance is 
probably along the clerical line. 











rates as much as they wanted. Another 
reason given by the railroads was that their 
tax burden has been greatly increased as a 
result of new taxes, such as the social 
security tax and the railroad retirement 
tax. These were among the main reasons 
advanced by the railroads, together with 
the all-important one of their generally 
bad financial condition. 


Not a Solution 


The fact-finding commission admitted 
the validity of certain of these arguments. 
It agreed that the roads were in an un- 
happy condition and that something would 
have to be done for them to pull them out 
of the wilderness. In the first place, it 
contended that the wage reduction would 
not give the greatest help to the roads in 
the most urgent need of financial assistance. 
More than half of the savings would go 
to the roads which are making money and 
hence are not in need of such assistance. 
Of the estimated savings of $250,000,000, 
only a fourth would go to the railroads 
which are in bankruptcy or receivership, 
and a little less than a fifth to the roads 
which, though not in bankruptcy, are 
nevertheless not making any money. The 
balance would go to those roads which 
have made money every year since 1929 
to the present, or every year with the 
exception of 1932. 

The commission declared further that, 
contrary to the claims of the employers, 
wages of railroad workers are not high, 
compared with those of workers in similar 
industries. It argued that since recovery 
seems again to be on the way, the railroads 
may expect a pick-up in business and a 
consequent increase in income. Perhaps 
the most compelling reason advanced 
against the wage reduction was the effect 
it might have had upon wages in general. 
It was contended that a cut in wages in 
the railroad industry might have started 
a similar trend throughout American in- 
dustry, with serious effects upon the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 


Deep-seated Ailments 


The present plight of the railroads is the 
result of forces which have been at work 
for nearly two decades. They go far 
deeper than the depression which began 
in 1929 and the more recent business re- 
cession, although general economic decline 
affects the railroads adversely just as it 
does all other industries. Perhaps the most 
important of the long-range difficulties of 
the railroads is the competition which they 
must meet from other forms of transporta- 
tion. The ever-increasing number of pas- 
sengers and the quantity of freight carried 
by airplanes has had a serious effect upon 
the business of the railroads. In the course 
of the last decade, the amount of business 
handled by air has increased many times. 


The other forms of competition reveal a 
similar picture. While the number of pas- 
senger automobiles increased 168 per cent 
between 1921 and 1937, the revenue from 
railroad passengers declined 61 per cent. 
Trucks and trailers and similar vehicles 
increased 426 per cent in number over 
the same period. From 1931 to 1937 the 
amount of oil transported by pipe line 
mounted 94 per cent. Commerce on water- 
ways—rivers, canals, etc.—increased 137 
per cent between 1921 and 1936. More 
electricity is being generated from water 
rather than coal, thus depriving the rail- 
roads of some of their former business. 
The increased use of natural gas has had 
a similar effect. All these developments 
have dealt a serious blow to the railroads— 
a blow so serious that many question 
their ability to recover without drastic 
readjustments. 

The deep-seated ailments of the railroads 
have reflected themselves in the price of 
railroad stocks and bonds, In 1930, the aver- 
age price of a railroad bond, listed at $100, 
was $95.59; on August 31, 1938, it had de- 
clined to $55.92. In 1930, the average 
price per share of railroad stock was $91.56, 
on August 31 of this year it had sunk to 
$26.06. The amount paid to stockholders 
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in the form of dividends dropped from 
six per cent in 1929 and 1930 to slightly 
over two per cent in 1937. This means 
that individuals and organizations that have 
lent money to railroads by purchasing their 
bonds, or that have bought shares of their 
ownership, have suffered serious losses on 
their investments. 

Nor is that all. Few industries have a 
greater effect upon business in general than 
the railroads. They offer direct employ- 
ment to a million men and pay annual 
wages amounting to two billion dollars, 
thus offering a great stimulus to business 
in general. They purchase more than a 
billion dollars worth of supplies each 
year-——70,000 different items. They con- 
sume approximately a fourth of all the 
soft coal produced in the United States, 
a fifth of all the cut timber, and normally 
absorb between a fourth and fifth of all 
the iron and steel of the United States. 

More than a million persons have in- 
vested money in the railroads by purchasing 
stocks or bonds. Insurance companies and 


savings banks have bought billions of dol- 
lars worth of railway bonds. Should the rail- 
roads fail to emerge from their present un- 
happy situation, the investments of all 
these people would be seriously jeopardized 
and widespread repercussions would be felt 
throughout the economic life of the na- 
tion, 
Policy of Skimping 

In order to meet their problem, the 
roads have for a number of years followed 
a policy of “skimping” on expenditures for 
maintenance of their equipment and re- 
placement of worn-out equipment. For 
maintenance alone the roads spent about 
two billion dollars a year between 1921 
and 1929. During the thirties, those ex- 
penditures were cut in two during some 
years, and reduced by more than a third 
in all years. Purchases of materials for 
modernization have also lagged behind 
the earlier period. Between 1923 and 
1930, between $1,000,000,000 and $1,700,- 
000,000 was spent annually. The amounts 
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“You should have 
last week. 
the river.” 

“Got a good wetting, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no; thank goodness, I landed right on 
top of the fish.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 


seen the fish I caught 
It was so big it pulled me into 


Businessman (visiting dude ranch): “Well, 
I hope these two weeks of horseback riding 
helped my wife reduce.” 

Cowboy: “Oh, yes, she began falling off 
right away.” —CAapPER’s WEEKLY 





Boarder (at breakfast): “I wish I had 
come here a week earlier.” 

Landlady: “It’s very nice of you to say so, 
and flattering to our service.” 

Boarder: “Oh, not at all—I would rather 
have eaten this egg then than now.”—ParabDE 


“There’s a boy in Europe who has won a 
philosophy degree at the age of fourteen.” 
-From a news item. Well, in these times they 
all get pretty philosophical at an early age 
—CLIFPED 


over there. 








“TWENTY THOUSAND MILES AND | NEVER HAD 
THE HOOD UP. 1 CAN’T FIND IT.” 


ALAIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


An expert is an ordinary man away from 
home. Wait’s Wit 
Teacher: “Now, Royce, if I subtract 20 


from 45, what’s the difference?” 
Royce: “That’s what I say. Who cares?” 
—~PARADE 
“The bravest man I ever knew,” said the 
explorer, “was the chap who took a taxi to 
the bankruptcy court, and then, instead of 
paying his fare, invited the driver in as a 
creditor.” —CLIPPED 
“Tt must be rather difficult to eat soup 
with a moustache,” said a young lady, who 
was seated near a bearded gentleman at a 
banquet. 
“Yes,” he agreed. “I find it quite a strain.” 
Frotu 





“Tf witches came back they’d flourish in 
some parts of the country as much as they 
ever did,” says a writer. But they’d find it a 
little awkward getting about on a vacuum 
cleaner, wouldn’t they? 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“Who’s that man with the funny face?” 

“My brother.” 

“Sorry. Silly of 
resemblance.” 


me not to notice the 
—SELECTED 
A new fountain pen’s on the market now 
that can make an instantaneous switch from 
blue to red ink. There’s nothing like helping 
the businessman keep abreast of events. 
—St. Louis Star-TiMEs 





“T would suggest this corsage for a blonde 
and this one for a brunette, sir.” 

“Oh, well, I'd better take them both, be- 
cause I’ve no idea what she will be this 
evening.” —HvuMorist 
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Ailments of the Nations Railroads 


spent for this purpose dropped in 1932 to 
$445 000,000, in 1936 to $803,000,000, and 
for the first six months of this year to 
$27 7,000,000. 

Because of the railroads’ failure to spend 
additional funds for new equipment, much 
of the equipment now in use is obsolete 
and sadly in need of replacement. On De- 
cember 31, 1936, for example, only 5.6 per 
cent of all freight locomotives in use were 
less than 10 years old. Practically three- 
fourths of them were over 17 years old. 
Millions of dollars could be spent an- 
nually for new freight and passenger cars, 
for new locomotives, and for other equip- 
ment which is now obsolete. 


Heavy Indebtedness 


Insofar as the plight of the railroads may 
be laid to any single cause, it is their heavy 
indebtedness. The public in general—that 
is, private individuals, savings banks, in- 
surance companies, hospitals, and other 
concerns—own more than 11 billion dol- 
lars worth of railroad bonds. Additional 
billions of dollars worth of stock are held 
by investors throughout the country. On 
the bonds, the roads must make annual 
interest payments which run at a fixed 
rate in good times and bad. Failure to 
meet these interest charges indicates the 
roads’ financial insolvency and may throw 
them into bankruptcy. While failure to 
pay dividends to the stockholders may not 
have such serious consequences, it does 
cause the public to lose confidence in the 
roads and the value of the stock to decline. 
Fifteen cents out of every dollar taken 
in by the railroads must go to pay the 
interest on this debt, and this is one of 
the main reasons why the roads are con- 
stantly in financial difficulties. 

Another of the basic causes of the rail- 
road trouble is the duplication of lines. 
Parallel lines exist in many sections where 
there is scarcely sufficient business to uti- 
lize the track and equipment of a single 
company. Thus there is a great waste of 
money and the costs of maintenance of 
operation are higher than can be met with 
the existing freight and passenger service. 
For a number of years, experts of the rail- 
road problem have urged consolidation of 
several lines to avoid duplication and elim- 
inate waste. The possibility of effecting 
economies and promoting greater efficiency 
by means of consolidations will undoubtedly 
receive further consideration during the 
coming months. 


Program Considered 


During the coming weeks, increased at- 
tention will be focused upon the railroads 
and their problems. The decision of the 
companies not to impose the wage cut 
has had no net result upon the solution 
of the fundamental ailments of the roads. 
But it has given an impetus to the move- 
ment to work out a comprehensive program 
which is now being given serious study by 
representatives of the railroad companies, 
the workers, and the general public. It 
seems fairly certain that the next session 
of Congress will be called upon to enact 
a legislative program designed to meet the 
basic needs of the roads. 

What form this new program will take is 
uncertain at this time. It is hardly likely 
that the counsel of those who advocate 
government ownership and operation will 
be heeded, for the President and most of 
the members of Congress, as well as those 
who speak for the railroads themselves, 
believe in private ownership. However, a 
really workable program will involve more 
than making loans to the tottering roads. 
The problem of lightening the burden of 
interest payments which must be made each 
year will receive serious consideration. 
Likewise practical means of effecting the 
consolidations which would result in greater 
economy and efficiency will be proposed 
and discussed. As the fact-finding com- 
mittee reported, the railroad problem has 
grown so serious that it can no longer 
remain ‘“‘in the background of our national 
thinking;” it must be brought into the fore- 
ground of public attention, 





